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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Volkerpsychologie. Eine Untersuchung der Entwicklungsgesetze von Sprache, 
Mythus trad Sitte. By Wilhelm Wundt. Leipsic: Verlag von Wilhelm 
Engelmann. 1900. Pages, 627. Price, 14 Marks. 

The VSlkerfsychologie is the last of the series of monumental works on phil- 
osophical and scientific subjects which the great German psychologist has given to 
the world. The book is a large one, but it is the first volume only of the work, 
and the first part only of the section treating of language. Its projected extent may 
therefore be imagined. Professor Wundt always writes large works, and consider- 
ing them as Gesammttractate, covering and epitomising the main literature of the 
subject, they are for their period definitive. 

Language, myth, and custom are not primarily subjects for psychological con- 
sideration. They belong, so far as their positive contents are concerned, more 
properly to the domains of philology and history ; but on the other hand they are 
more intimately connected than are the other historical disciplines with psychol- 
ogy, and they form by their supra-individual and communal character far excel- 
lence the foundations of social psychology. They constitute also the complement 
and the natural extension of psychology, and it is on the side of psychology solely 
and from the special point of view of his own experimental and physiological work 
that Professor Wundt professes to deal authoritatively with the subject. To him 
history, ethnology, mythology, custom, and tradition are but so many experiments 
which mankind has made socially and concerning which the psychologist is as 
thoroughly qualified to form his judgments as are the specialists proper. 

Psychology, according to Professor Wundt's phraseology, is the science that is 
concerned with the origin and relationship of the facts of experience as these are 
directly presented to us in subjective consciousness. But in this acceptation the 
science is conceived as individual psychology. It is not occupied with the anal- 
ysis of phenomena which are the outgrowth of men's living in common ; the last- 
named phenomena form the subject-matter of a distinct science — the science of 
social psychology (Volkerfisychologie). 

It is impossible to minimise the magnitude of the influence of the social envi- 
ronment upon the individual consciousness ; in fact, the emphasis of this factor 
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has become the signature of recent psychological research. Tradition, as a species 
of social inertia, language, with its concomitant fixity of thought, the customary 
and received modes of education and breeding, are the fundamental conditions of 
all subjective experience ; and they have brought it about that many of the facts 
of individual psychology received their first elucidation from the discoveries of so- 
cial psychology. 

Viewed in this light, social psychology is of the nature of what might be called 
applied psychology, using the word applied in a different sense from its meaning 
in the phrases applied physics, applied chemistry, and in a different sense also 
from its meaning in the phrase applied psychology as synonymous with pedagogy. 
Social psychology turns the results of general psychology to no practical account 
whatever, but like individual psychology is itself a purely theoretical science. The 
study of the origin and evolution of language, of the formation of mythological and 
religious concepts, of the origin of ethical customs and sentiments, bears directly 
on psychology itself and on the allied theoretical sciences of mind. From this 
point of view, social psychology is not only of the nature of an application of the 
principles of individual psychology, but is also an extension of the same to the so- 
cial community viewed as a living and developing unit. It thus comes about that 
social psychology is concerned with groups of psychical facts which are its own 
exclusive province and which are excluded altogether from general psychology in 
the common acceptation. 

The German term Volkerpsychologie, literally ethnic psychology, as applied 
to the science which we have been characterising, is both an apt and an inapt desig- 
nation. The individual is not only a member of a race, a people, a nation ; he is 
also a member of a family, born to a certain station in life, member of a certain 
caste, equipped with a certain karma, moulded by a certain profession, shaped in 
fine by countless other possible communal organisations existing independently 
within the state. All this is only imperfectly designated by the expression ethnic 
psychology (Volkerpsychologie), and is more aptly expressed by the phrase social 
psychology . On the other hand, the phrase social psychology suffers from its 
own limitations. Too much stress is laid upon the factor of "society" and too 
little upon the factor of " state " and ' ' people " ; and for these reasons Wundt re- 
tains the usual term. The ethnic or social psychology about which he is employed 
is to be carefully distinguished from what might naturally be conceived as ethnic 
psychology, viz. , the analysis of the intellectual characteristics of single races and 
nations, — an analysis which would form a species of complement to the researches 
of physical ethnology. But the points of view of ethnic psychology, or rather 
psychic ethnology, as thus conceived, are essentially the points of view of individ- 
ual psychology and hence do not form a part of social psychology as Wundt is con- 
sidering it here. Further, not only is the psychological side of ethnology excluded 
from psychology, but so also is the history of literature, art, and science, which 
are largely the product of individual initiative. Of all the branches of the history 
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of civilisation, the primitive history of mankind alone is more intimately allied 
with social psychology, for the results of research in this domain partake neces- 
sarily more of a general than of an individual character. Considering all these 
limitations, finally, social psychology is defined by Wundt as the science of those 
psychological phenomena which constitute the groundwork of the general evolution 
of human communities and are thus present at the origin of all communal intellec- 
tual products laying claim to universal validity. 

As to the contents of the book it is a systematic digest of a vast amount of ma- 
terial relating to the physical nature and composition of language treated from the 
point of view of physiological and experimental psychology. Beyond this it does 
not go. The restrictions which Professor Wundt has imposed upon himself have 
been rigorously adhered to ; the origin and evolution of language are not consid- 
ered, but are doubtless deferred for subsequent consideration. The first chapter 
deals with motor expressions of sentiments and feelings ; the second with the lan- 
guage of gestures ; the third with the typical sounds employed in animal and human 
language ; the fourth with the transformations which linguistic sounds have suf- 
fered ; the fifth with the formation of words, the psychic conditions of world-eom- 
position, the psychology of verbal images, etc. Professor Wundt's attitude with 
regard to the main problems of psychology are too well known to require explicit 
repetition, and it is sufficient to say that they have been applied to the materials 
here in hand, with all his customary vigor and thoroughness. ft. 

VORLESUNGEN UBER PsYCHOPATHOLOGIE IN IHRER BEDEUTUNG Ft)R DIE NORMALE 
PsYCHOLOGIB MIT ElNSCHLUSS DER PSYCHOLOGISCHEN GRUNDLAGEN DER Er- 

kenntnisstheorie. By Dr. phil. et med. Gustav Storring, Privatdozent 
der Philosophic an der Universitat Leipzig. Leipsic : Verlag von Wilhelm 
Engelmann. 1900. Pages, 468. Price, bound, 10 Marks. 
The author of the present volume is a disciple and admirer of Professor Wundt, 
and the tenets of the Leipsic school are the foundations upon which he builds. 
The first lecture is devoted to defining psychology and psycho-pathology and to a 
general characterisation of methods. Rejecting the old definition of psychology as 
the science of the soul, Dr. Starring defines it to be the science of the phenomena 
of consciousness, and to be concerned with the analysis of these phenomena and 
with the laws of their causal connexion. Psycho-pathology is the science of the 
diseased and abnormal phenomena of consciousness, and is divided into general 
psycho-pathology and special psycho-pathology, the former of which is concerned 
with the effects and general causal relationships of intellectual maladies, and the 
latter with the medical and therapeutic consequences of the doctrines thus reached. 
The importance of psycho-pathology for psychology is therefore limited to general 
psycho-pathology entirely. 

What, then, is the psycho-pathological method of psychology ? Psychology, 
with respect to methods, may be divided into, (1) metaphysical psychology, which 



